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PUBLISHED BY said, * Tell the church, but if he neglect to hear|saith the apostle, concerning such? * If any 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., \the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen| man think himself a prophet, or spiritual, let 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, man, or a publican,’ doth he not. immediately | him acknowledge that the things I write unto 


Every Gevent-day at Two Dolleie yor anaamn, sopatle add, ‘Verily Lsay unto you, whatsoever ye|you are the commandments of the Lord.’-— 

Yh Wises denies cial en dinuhiites tor GN shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, it Cor. xii. 8%, And did~he not give command- 
oe I jac. Matt. xviii. 17, 18. Is mot this power and/ ments about those that were unruly ; and would 
authority necessary to thetruechurch ? What,| not be subject to the order, power, and govern- 
‘a church, and not have power over her own| ment of God’s spirit in the church? And did 
|members, but every one left to the dictates of| not the apostle say of unruly persons, and vain 


Dollars. 
Communications must beaddressed to the Publisher, 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. 


AGENTS. | what they call the light within, and not be sub-'talkers and deceivers, that their mouths must 
George C. Baker, New York. | ject tothe judgment of the true light, spirit, and| be stopped? ‘Titus i. 10,11. What, had the 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. | power of Christ, the head in the living body ?|chureh or ministers, in the first promulgation 


= What a church were this? A mere Babel, an of the gospel, power to stop mouths? Yea, in 
A TREATISE ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE, | heap of confusion, a body that would never be’ the spirit that was in themvand with them, they 

U2 at |at unity in itself. But God is the God of the|knew which were the vain talkers, the unruly 

Taken principally from the writings of Ro order of his own spirit, life, and power, and not|and deceivers, and what mouths were to be 

bert Barclay, William Penn, and Isaac Pen of such confusion. This doctrine may go for! stopped, and what power would stop them.” 

nington. ‘truth in Babylon, but can never be owned in| In the first part of his works, page 430, he 
BY JOB SCOTT. |God’s Jerusalem, where his spirit did build up, queries thus, ‘Did not he, who had all power 

Continued. ‘ land defends the buildings. and judgeth out all'given him, give power to his apostles and mi- 

Thus William Penn upon the subject. Next! such sandy and windy doctrines, which are loose | nisters to preach his everlasting gospel to the 

I find in the writings of Isaac Pennington, that and airy, and have not a ground or bottom in| world, to gather his sheep out of the world, and 
deeply experienced valiant of the Lord, many | the truth.” After considerable more in this and|to watch over them, oversee them, reprove, ex- 
passages very pertinent to the present occasion, the next page, he says, (page 408,) “ Bear hort, admonish, build up in the holy faith ; and 
some of which I here relate ; page 406, folio) with me, forI am constrained to speak these|cut off and cast out, that which was unholy, 
edition, part 2, he saith, “Christ is in other|things for truth’s sake, for the church’s sake, and would dispute against, but not submit unto 
members also, as well as in one, and his life| yea, for Christ’s sake, and for the sake of them!|the spirit. life, and power of truth? Query 4th. 
hath power to judge and condemn; and it) who cry up the light within, in words, and yet|Did not Christ give them gifts also answerable, 
judgeth and condemneth no where, but that! are deceived about it and know it not. but are| spirits of discerning, that they might be eyes 
which is to be judged and condemned : sothat|erred from it, and have set up the darkness of|to the body? For though the Lord hath given 
wherever Christ’s life in any judgeth and con-! antichrist, in their minds, instead of it; which|every one an eye, and anear, as to themselves, 
demneth any thing, that is judged and con-| with them goes for the true light and im this| yet every one is not made by the Lord, an eye, 
demned by Christ. And the saints have power they judge that which is true, as if it were|or ear unto the body ;: but this isappointed for, 
and authority in Christ, not only to judge and false, and justify that which is false, as if it were|and given to those to whom thegl.ord pleases, 
condemn the world, but alsa to judge and con-|true, both in themselves and others ; both which| who hath ordered all things ‘wisély, carefully, 
demn fallen angels and spirits. To what end | are an abomination to the Lord.” toad tenderly, for the good of all.’”” . Io the 5th 
are they bid to try the spirits, ifafterthey have} Page 410, he further adds, “The church|query, he asks,“ Were they not to watch against, 
tried them, they may not judge and condemn also waiting upon God, in their meetings to-|testify against, and the power and authority of 
what they find life and truth judging and con-| wether in his name, the Lord will discover what the Lord, to strike at all that was contrary and 
demning !’’ Then in the same page, in answer | js hurtful to the body, and contrary to the life| would endeavor to interrupt, overturn and de- 
to one who excepted against a certain passage|of the body, and lay yokes upon it: and he|stroy their work, which was of, in, and from the 
in Friends’ paper, (as he recites it,) “ that none|that refuseth this yoke, keeps alive that which| Lord.” “Query 6th. Whether the body and 
are to minister, but thoze that are reconciled to js impure and fleshly, and keeps down the just|common members of the churches were not to 
the church ;” I. P. remarks, “ What is the end jn himself.” In page 411: “If any member|harken to these, (he that knoweth God heareth 
of ministering but to gather out of the world|he blessed, and grow ever so abundantly in/|us. 1 John iv. 6,) to obey them in the Lord, to 
into the church? or to build up the church?|crace, it is the growth of the church; and the/submit to their ministry and their work in it, 
and are they fit to do either who are not recon-| church is glad of it. Now ifitbe a true growth,|in the Lord, to receive the word of truth, and 
ciled to the church? or whom the spirit of life|they would have unity with the church, and/holy exhortations and admonitions, milked out 
and power in the church and elders hath not|mind the peace of the church: and be subject! by these to them from the breast of life? And 
unity with?’ In page 407, he proceeds, say-'to the spirit, and pure power of life in the|were not they that did harken and obey, com- 
ing, “ Christ said concerning that brother that\church ; else their growth is in another spirit, mended? And were not the others that were 
would not hear the church, that he should be which the true church can never own.” A lit-/not subject, but slighted them and their minis- 
looked upon as an heathen or a publican ; andj «le further, in the same page. he says, * Now/try and authority, testified against as disorderly 
are such as will not be reconciled to the church, if any in Lucifer’s nature, will harken to that and unruly ?” After these and afew more que- 
nor hear it, allowed by God to minister, either|spirit which despiseth God’s church, and rend |ries, he proceeds, page 431, saying, “Now 
to gather into the church, or to build up in it ?| from it, and think to grow above it, and expect!against this holy order and government, ap- 
Surely it cannot be. There can be no true min-'this growth in their high notions and compre-| pointed by God, there may arise in some hearts 
istering out of the life and spirit of the body hension about things, in that exalted mind,|some such objections as these following. Ob- 
or church that is in God. And all such as have| should be owned by the church, they will be jection 1st: but is not this a turning away from 
thus gone out from God in whom the church is,| mistaken; for the true spirit, which knows all/the measure of light in a man’s own vessel, to 
have ministered against the life, spiritand, pow-! things, and guides the church, will not guide|another man’s measure? Answer: waiting on 
er, but not in it; but in antichrist’s spirit and|the church to own any such spirit or growth,|God in his ordinances and appointments, and 
power, and against the truth.” but to judge and condemn it, in its greatest/upon the ministry which he hath set up, the 
Further in the same page, “ Flath not Christ spreading and exaltation. There were those in| measure of life in him teacheth ; and it is not 
put a spiritual rod and sword into the hands of the apostles’ days, who would seem to be grown a turning from the measure, but a subjecting 
his church and ministry, with which to smite high, and to be spiritual, far above the apostles, to the Lord in the measure of his life, so to teach 
and wound as his spirit guides and leads them ?\ and such as lay low in the truth, and obeyed and do. The measure of his life, taught me thus 
Have they not power both to bind and loose, as|the holy commandments; and yet were far to do at first, and teacheth me to do sostill, and 
Christ saith? and is not this a wounding and short of their life, as may be seen abundantly in will teach so still, all that harken to it.” In this 
healing virtue and power? After Christ had his epistles to the church of Corinth. But what same answer he adds, “ If life speak in one 
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vessel, and its voice be not heard or owned by |the rents which the want of this sobriety may 
ae ; 

another vessel, the pure ear (in that other ves-|occasion.”” Thus far Isaac Pennington. 

sel) is not at that time open, but there is some-} (To be continued. } 


what there that obstructs ; and if the pure ear| i direction, and at others, to take a circuitous 
of the sheep be not open to hear the voice of} 


CHOLERA. course back, and invade the places that had pre- 
the Shepherd, but it be accounted strange, it is| ,, . viously escaped. During its prevalence in St. 
: ’ ; t l ; - . , 5 ; g 
much if the other ear in that vessel be not opened ee the . a: Cholera at|Pctersburg in 1831, it sometimes appeared in 
to hear the voice of the stranger, and to look St ‘aan b _ every house on one side of a street, while the 
upon it as the voice of the Shepherd ; it agree- : — 


other side wholly escaped; this might, however, 
ing with that, and answering to that which now PROGRESS OF THE DISEASE IN EUROPE. |depend on the vicinity of a canal, or some defect 


oeth for the voice of the measure of life inthat| The Asiatic Cholera reappeared in Europe in the draining. While, therefore, it is possible 
heart. He that hath an ear, let him hear; for] in the spring of 1847. Advancing from Persia,|the disease may not, as in 1832, reach this 
it is easy being taken in this snare, and the| where it had prevailed for some time, it pene- country for many months to come, no depend- 
danger thereof is very great.” trated into Russia through the Caucasus, and ence can be placed upon its capricious course, 

Page 432: “ The measure of life in the ves- | first broke out in the Imperial Army engaged |and it will be ni 7” wert ee dese tate 
sel teacheth to subject to the spirit of the Lord, |'" the Caucasian war, as appears from the re-|Preparation, as I! certain ol Ils immediate Inva~ 
and his life in others, which the measure of life|PTts of Professor Pirogoff and Dr. NT — tess Conall 
in any never refuseth, but still knoweth, when|!t then, for the most part, took a northern direc-| a ee on preys. Mi sarin J bd 
awake and living in the vessel of his own, and |'!0M, following the course of the Volga, and the /not always, attending its Teenie te eet ee 
hath, at least, a secret sense of it, and unity| Don, and spreading, though not with much in-|serves special notice, viz : that ie - or 
with it; but that which pretends to set up the|!Mtensity, over the contiguous southern provin-|from Asia to Europe, it has usual y followedt b 
measure of life as a teacher, otherwise than|¢es of Russia, it reached Moscow about the end course of the great rivers and lakes along — 
God hath appointed, and in opposition to the of September. The disease did not at first spread |the trade of these regions a ony ed s 
teaching and ministry which he hath appointed, | Widely over the city, being confined chiefly to|and this circumstance seemed to favor the opini- 
and to his gift in those vessels which is as well |the lower classes in one particular district near 0n of its being infectious, the infection, as was 
for the building up and perfecting of the body | the river, where, however, it assumed a severe supposed, being propagated by the by 
as for the gathering ; that is another thing in|Character, nearly half of the cases terminating employed in this traffic. On a careful exami- 
that vessel that doth so, than the measure of| fatally. The progress of the disease north and paenneas of the subject, however, this opinion ap- 
life, another spirit, another nature, another ear| West was also rather slow ; for itdid not extend rai: be altogether groundless. 4 
than that, that first heard. And though it seem|™uch beyond the province of Moscow, and, at) Many observations prove that a damp state 
to cry up the sufficiency of the{measure of life, |the approach of winter, the number of cases in| of the atmosphere is one of the taamraneind 
and to plead for that, (and perhaps the creature |that metropolis became so small that hopes were |the most favourable to the perm of a 
thinks it really so,) yet that is not the intent of|entertained for some time that it was altogether disease. Phis is the general ~ a - oo 
the spirit in the vessel, but to cry up itself, and|subsiding. There occurred, however, during! along rivers and lakes, where the banks are 
to make its voice go for the voice of the measure |the winter, occasional cases, from which there Often marshy, and covered with — In 1831, 
of life, and so such err from the faith, the truth,|@$ reason to apprehend that the increase of When the Cholera broke out in the Polish Army 
the spirit, the measure of life; and are in the |the malady was only suspended by the cold a contending with eran 0 the 
nature, spirit, and measure of another thing,|and dry state of the atmosphere in winter, and | anks of the V "= it oe need (as report- 
which is indeed death, though they see it not,|that it would again break out in spring. 1 he |ed to me by Dr. | aes a a ‘ee ede 
but look upon themselves as gloriously living, | disease accordingly assumed increased activity | Poland by the French Government to nin 7 
and abiding in the pure doctrine and principle |about the month of May, extending itself over disease) that whenever the Polish army = 
above others.” In this page, speaking of the |the whole city, and among all classes, though | pied low and marshy positions along the river, 
apostles and their service towards others, he |the poor, as usual, suffered the most, and the |there was immediately a rapid increase bons 
asks, “Had they not power over them in the 'number of new cases amounted daily to several Cholera among the troops, and that each time 
Lord? Were they not to teach them, to instruct| hundred. The progress of the disease through- they removed to higher ground the disease im- 
them, to build them up in the holy faith, and|out the country became also much more rapid|mediately decreased. It was on the banks of 
also to watch against wolves and devouring |than during the previous year: for it spread al-|the Thames, and where the drainage was most 
spirits; which would strive to enter the flock in|™0st simultaneously over all the provinces of|defective, that the disease —- most prevalent 
sheep’s clothing, and as preachers of righteous-|the empire, north, east and west, appearing in|and fatal in London in 1832 ; and it was in low, 
ness, to make a prey of the innocent life in the St. Petersburg in the beginning of June. It|damp, and badly drained localities throughout 
upright hearted, if possible 9 has, in the present month of August, reached |the three kingdoms, that its ravages were the 

I 435. b “That which is lif vq| Finland and Sweden in its northern, and Riga) greatest. 

n page 4v9, he says, “* i hat which Is lilted) in its western course ; whilst in the southwest it) Another circumsatnce which favored the ex- 
up and conceited, ready to justify its own way,| had attacked Constantinople and the provinces'tension of the Cholera along the rivers in Rus- 
and condemn even the whole body, is neither| »rWajlachia and Moldavia, following the course|sia and the East, is that the diet of the barge. 
fit to be taught by the Lord, nor doth the Lord | of the Danube ; it has also visited Asia Minor|men engaged in the traffic is of a vegetable and 
delight, but rather disdain, to teach it. And so|anq Egypt in its progress to the south. It is|indigestible nature, consisting chiefly of large 
not being taught by him, it must needs be lia- | therefore probable that it may enter the south-|quantities of cabbage, salads, cucumbers, &c., 
ble to err, yea, to harken to that spirit whose| er States of Europe by the Mediterranean,!which they eat in the raw state, and with bad 
voice is more pleasing and suitable to the erring | while extending west along the shores of the/oil; labouring hard on this poor diet in hot 
mind than the Lord’s voice is.” He goes on Baltic, and across the frontier of Poland into, weather, they are very subject, at all times, to 
saying, “ A third great help, which, in the ten-| Germany. \suffer from diarrhea and dysentery ; it is not 
der mercy of the Lord, { have had experience) The march of the Cholera, however, as of| therefore, surprising they should easily fall vic- 
= a ieee a beet OF heat epidemic diseases, has been characterized |tims to such a disease as the Cholera. 

’ ; > fay | 
the judgment of life in me, above the eit ett eee State of the Weather in Russia in 1848. 
of others, or that which is indeed life in others |i+, progress any fixed rule of c : . PP Th ft igs 3 in Ressin wes dry. mod 
For the Lord hath appeared to others as welll’ p — y ; a oe wena e e last winter in Russia was dry, moderate- 
as to me : ven, there are others who are in the| ee rene ont formerly in St. Petersburg. |ly cold, and the fall of snow much less than is 
is of 1 Se ain ce ate ow and do-l June, 1831, and did not reach London till|usual ; the spring set in very early, the Neva 
- sete of his life, far Larpand mr Now for ne {February 1832. It then spread rapidly, in the being clear of ice, and the navigation open near- 
th het up or held forth a: sesee or jndewent ofl oamee of a few months, over the whole of the ly a month sooner than is generally the case. 
¢ thes is sopeiiion 1h Whom. thin io aoe ok ae _ and south of Europe, as far as the Alps. | ‘he weather was fine and dry, and the tempe- 
asbciey which is ofthe truth. Therefore, in t = on the present occasion, taken one |rature mild, in March, April, and the beginning 
sah Mebia, Titel, to ailieh, wad deux baleee the 52 aoa to travel from Moscow to St. E e-|of May. ‘There was a great prevalence of se- 
Sach MEA Seek teed Mien for & clear discern tersburg, while within the last three months it vere influenza,, complicated with sore throat, 
ing and sense of his trath, in the unity and de.|o2® invaded the whole of that vast empire, and in February and March ; and in April and May 
pasanelieh dt hls eget, @kk etbean who elon with equal rapidity, pursued its course the number of cases of intermittent fever, and 
at hike. adil dab Sh Bien.” And thin cil vevent (ene the shores of the Black Sea and the Me-|also of diarrhea and dysentery (complaints gene- 
’ P diterranean into Egypt. It has been observed, |rally prevalent at that season,) was much great- 


sometimes, to leave a great tract of country in 
the line of its progress unaffected, and attack 
unexpectedly some distant place in the same 
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er in the hospitals than in ordinary times. Du-|um, to see the treasure which excavation has|ter, and that the jagged wall that forms the peak 
ring the latter end of May and the whole of| brought ‘to light. jof mount Somma, is a part of its inner side. 
June, a remarkable change took place in the) From the common views of the bay of Na-|On attaining the top of the large cone, from 
weather. There was almost constant high}ples, one receives the idea that Vesuvius is op-| which rises the peak that now forms the mouth 
winds, shifting frequently and suddenly round | posite to the city, and separated from it by the | of the volcano, you find yourself, not in a hol- 
to every point of the compass, and often accom-|bay. This happens because most pictures se-|low as you expected, but on a rounded surface, 
panied with torrents of rain, and sometimes |lect the northern extremity of Naples and the|so that the old illustration of a cup and saucer 
thunder. This disturbed state of the atmosphere | neighborhood of the villa Reale, for their point|is only true on the supposition that the saucer is 
was indicated by sudden failings and risings|of view. In fact, Vesuvius is on the same side upside down. This surface is very irregular, 
of the barometer, sometimes to the extent of | of the bay with the principal part of Naples,|and all locomotion here is difficult. We made 
between one and two inches. The changes of|and the ordinary pictures give one only a very|our way with peril to shoes and clothes, and 
temperature were equally frequent and rapid,|poor notion of the extent of the city. Indeed|with bruises to hands and limbs, to the point 
the heat being, for severai days together, very|there is no one spot from which a full view of} where the lava finds a subterranean escape 
great, as high as from 84 deg. to 90 deg. Fah-| Naples can be obtained, either from sea or land |from the lower part of the peak, and runs in a 
renheit, and the air extremely sultry and op- and itis only by traversing the city, and seeing it} lazy but fearful river, a half mile down the side 
pressive, witha damp, relaxing south wind,|from above and below, and on both sides, and\of Vesuvius. Unlike most runners in this hot 
and then suddenly, on a change of wind,!from Vesuvius, and from the sea, that one is fi-|season, it cools as it runs and gradually stiffens 
and sometimes on the occurrence of a thunder/|nally convinced that it isa city of the first class|into a solid mass—The heat from this torrent 
storm, this oppressive heat would be succeeded |in magnitude. was excessive, and we could remain on its brink 
by great cold, the thermometer falling as much] We have already mentioned our disappoint-jonly a very few moments. Meanwhile the 
as 50 deg. in a few hours, so that it was seve-|ment at finding Vesuvius in a state of perfect | mountain was vomiting smoke and flame, and 
ral times in June as low as the freezing point.|quiet, and in this condition’ it remained for ourjevery few minutes, a shower of stones and 

Another peculiarity in the condition of the | first few days at Naples. But most fortunately |sheets of molten lava, that fell with a resound- 
air was the disturbed state of its electricity. |this inactivity presaged a special eruption, On| ing noise upon the sides of the peak, sufficient- 
This was clearly demonstrated by the fact that| looking out, one evening, from the window of|'y near to usto make it prudent to advance no 
the electric machines could not be charged, and |our hotel, which commanded a glorious view of| further. The guides discouraged any attempt 
to a great extent, lost their power, as generally| Vesuvius and the bay, we beheld the magnifi-| to scale any portion of the peak, so that we re- 
happens whenever the atmosphere is damp, and | cent spectacle of a mountain on fire. Every,!uctantly abandoned the hope of looking the 





specting the strength of several large magnets; 


unsettled. The same remark was made re-|few moments a burst of flame came from + eae in the throat. 


crater, and very soon, streams of lava were 


——— 


and it has been reported since I left St. Peters-|veining the sides of the cone with fire. The VISITATIONS OF PESTILENCE. 
burg that the weather having become more set-|smoke that hung over the summit, was brilliant Since the Christian era there have been re- 
tled, the electric machine and magnets had Te-| ly illuminated, and our best expectations from |corded twenty extensive European pestilences, 
covered their power. This disturbed condition] the volcano nearly met. It was not, however,| besides others whose devastation: was more lo- 
of the electricity of the air was also indicated | until we ascended the mountain that we recei-\cal. Inthe year 264, a pestilence burst on the 
by the peculiarly depressed and uneasy state!ved any just idea of the terrible power with|Roman empire, then comprehending the civi- 
of feeling which almost everybody complained | which it is armed. It is beautiful and singular|lized world. It continued for fifteen years, and 
of, more or less—some entirely losing their | from below; it is awful in the stage in which|* raged without interruption in every province, 
sleep, whilst others slept more heavily than we saw it, from above. \in every city, and almost every family of the 
usual. Few persons, in fact, during that period; The ascent of Vesuvius is a much more fa-|empire. During some time, five thousand per- 
escaped suffering from some degree of derange-|tiguing matter than its great commonness had sons died daily in Rome.” 
ment in their health—This was generally in- prepared us to find it. The labor, it is true, is| A reference to the registers of Alexandria 
dicated, not only by the depressed and uncom-| now confined to one great effort, but that effort|shows that “about half the population of that 
fortable feelings just mentioned, but by loss of|is tremendous. The carriage-road is now fin-|city has perished ; and could we venture to ex- 
appetite, foul tongue, occasional nausea, or ished to the Hermitage, and the ride to the foot|tend the analogy to the other provinces, we 
vomiting and irregularity of the bowels, which| of the cone on horse-back is easily accomplish-| might suspect that war, pestilence and famine, 
were sometimes confined, but more generally|ed, but there commences the tug. For about |had consumed ina few years the moiety of the 
relaxed, a state of health obviously creating 2/ thousand feet, an ascent as nearly perpen-| human species.” 
strong predisposition to such a disease as the| dicular as the law of gravity allows mortals to| In the midst of the sixth century, Constanti- 
Cholera. It was also remarked that the crows} overcome, presents to the pedestrian a surface |nople, then the capital of the world, was star- 
had forsaken their usual roosting places in the | of sliding cinders in which his foot sinks and|tled by the approach of the plague. From ter- 
public gardens of the city and suburbs, where| falls back at every step. The boldest traveller| ror at the time, it is difficult to discover its ori- 
they are generally found in great numbers, and | js soon glad to accept assistance of one of the|gin; but it was supposed to have come from 
had flown to the nearest high grounds. |numerous lazaroni that are watching his neces-| Egypt. Its mortality was indescribable. Du- 
. ee . _ {sities with eager eyes. With a horse’s bridle|ring five months, five and at length, ten thou- 
H. W. Bellows, who is now travelling in slung over the lazaroni’s shoulder, and the rein sand persons died each day in Constantinople. 
Europe, is furnishing a series of letters for the|in his own hand, the aspirant follows his guide, |Many cities of the east were left vacant ; and in 
Christian Enquirer from which we take the|2"d finds his own weight sensibly diminished | several districts of Italy, the harvest and vintage 
|by this arrangement. If he is also pushed | perished on the ground. ' 
\from behind, a still greater relief is afforded} The disease pursued a double path; it spread 
Vesuvius is the centre of all interest at Na-| him, but with all appliances and means to boot, |to the east, over Syria, Persia, and the Indies: 
ples. It forms the principal feature in the scen-'he finds the difficulty, the length and the fa-jand penetrated to the east, along the coast of 
ery, considered only in its outline and position,|tigue, of the ascent, sufficient to make his| Africa, and over the continent of Europe. This 





following description of Vesuvius. 


but as a living volcano, it is of course unspeak-| bones and muscles ache for at least a week af- 


ably interesting in itself. It is the source of the terwards. Ladies are carried up in an ordinary’ 


peculiar interest which attaches to Pompeii and | arm-chair, supported by poles on the shoulders 
Ilerculaneum, and the foundation of the Muse-!of four men, with a relay of two. This is a 
um, which makes the pride and wealth of Na-| very severe exercise for the carriers, who are 
ples. The great things to do at Naples are,| paid poorly by the five dollars’ charge. ‘The 
to visit the crater, to traver# Pompeii, to in-| pleasure of the ascent is almost entirely destroy- 
spect the museum—and they should be done ed for ladies by a sense of the suflering it costs 
in the order named.. See Vesuvius und ob- human creatures. Those who went in our par- 
serve the source from which the destruction of|ty were exceedingly dissatisfied to find them- 
the cities beneath it has flowed—next Pompeii| selves unexpectedly in a position in which 


pestilence was of so peculiar malignity, that it 
was not abated by the change of the season. In 
time it vanished, but revived ; and “ it was not 
till the end ofthe calamitous period of fifty-two 
years that mankind recovered their health, or 
the air recovered its salubrious quality.” 

«The triple scourge of war, pestilence, an] 


famine, afflicted the subjects of Justinian ; and 
his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of 
the human species, which has never been re- 


paired in some of the fairest countries of the 


and Herculaneum, and see what this destruction their ease was purchased so inhumanly, and)globe.”’ 

was, and how wonderfully it has been the| thought themselves ill repaid for it by whatthey, Another most memorable pestilence was 
means of preserving a knowledge of the man- saw at the top. ~ |brought by the commerce of the Levant to Eu- 
ners and customs and arts, of a remote and in-| On reaching the foot of the cone it is mani-|rope in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
censely interesting period, and then the muse-|fest that you are at the bottom of the old crar'In the imperfect narrative of those days of uni- 
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versal distress, the place of the origin, the de-|drink, for to-morrow we die,” is the strong ex- be changeable and wayward, and to fail in 
gree of its havoc in the east remain unknown. pression used by Isaiah, to represent the last 
But its mortality was felt along the borders of mad festivity of a city about to be stormed,| — . ; a 
the Mediterranean. From these, slowly but and despairing of resistance ; the words used|Who hold them; while a knowledge founded 
with irresistible progress and bouudless waste |by St. Paul, to express the condition of man,|on obedience is satisfying and comforting, 
of life, it ascended toward Germany, and contin- hopeless of immortality, were evidently the/and forms the basis of a holy self-denying 
ued advancing to the north, until it ceased/|popular impulse in the majority of instances ;|);¢, 
through want of victims, From its first appear-|perhaps in all. The plague was simply a) ,... | ooh oes 
ance in the Levant to its close, it ravaged Eu-|Divine prnishment, the scourge and not the This knowledge inspires humility, and 
rope for nearly three years. It was calculated teacher.—George Croly, L.L. D., of London. \leads off from speculations into subjects 
- have destroyed a third part of the whole pop-| — iil ‘nin —~ beyond the limited comprehension of man. 
ulation. . ee » Sok eh te ane ate 't LS : 
In those general devastations, London fre- FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER iit aspires not above the teachings of the in- 
quently suffered, But the plague of 1665 has | —=——$—$————S— ispired volume, while it is not derived from 
made the deepest impression on the national} PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1848. |them, nor is it dependant for its enlargement 
memory. Though scarcely passing the limits | cae 
of the capital; (then, perhaps, not a third of its| To ovr Svuscrisers.—The Publishers) 
present size,) its mortality was vast and almost | would remind their subscribers who are in), i : . a 
ane eaten ah A large part a = |arrears, that the interest of this periodieal re-| elights in “ ne = ioe _ 
ad fled into the country ; yet from the begin-| _ . ‘as - 
, yy 7 g quires prompt payment, and those who Me ey Sarwes were 
ning of June to the end of the year, the deaths, | letons of thelr contents. or of making out a 
: } ° . . . " } 5, t 5 « 
exclusively by the plague, were calculated at|nt paid their subscriptions for this volume 
68,000. |would confer a favour by forwarding the 
A large portion of this mortality might . fort from the confirmation of his own expe- 
arge p ity might pro-|amount due. ; : : ; z br 
bably have been prevented by due precaution| rience, which he discovers in these writings. 
and the early employment of medical science. | ’ 
The closeness of the streets, the crowding of Pe" and make it more generally known, wel lk led é lat; li 
the people, and the habitual disregard of ven-|have distributed numerous copies in different yess e Inienie-air- santas anasempderertnedl 
tillation, must have fostered this dreadful dis-|narts of the country as well as the city, and 
ease. But they cannot account for its origin, |) f b tl left f ‘ 
for its direction, or for its virulence. Those were| ““Y © ® *€W Bumbers — a eee 
independent of man. distribution. 
It has been remarked as extraordinary, that} Any friend feeling an interest in thefurther 


the Mosaic law, which contains so many regu-|cireylation of the paper, and wishing to have 
lations on the prevention and treatment of dis-| . 


ease, should have made no provision against |S@mple numbers sent to their friends who 
the plague. And the two-fold reason has been|would be likely to be interested in it, will bed} : ay age 
assigned that the ravages of this disease were|please forward such names with their ad-|° edience = manifested duty, peel am, 
so rapid as to make all precaution useless ; and | jand practical. The one is apt to be busy in 


2, S| dresses to the publishers. 7 ‘ os 
that human sagacity must be the best guide in| \reforming the faults of others, and in devising 


a disease, whose coming depends on such a va-| Any eT ee ne en am wi stile to bring mankind into harmony and 
riety of circumstances. The more probable rea-|to file the paper, would obligs us by supplying | . ’ 

son appears to me, its being regarded as a di-| numbers 25, 26, 29 and 30 of this volume, as 
rect weapon of Divine judgment; against whose | 
power the law, of course, would offer no means 


of contending. We observe that Moses spoke | ——— : vi 
of it as the direct equivalentto slaughter, “Lest| een Sean Se ree ree, a SOP 


he smite us with pestilence and the sword,”’ , 7 ee ee eee that fruits are the necessary result. 

The divine displeasure, on the numbering of|™®™48° certificates, and also Friends Alma-| But it is needless to enlarge farther, as the 

the people of David was expressed by giving him |nacs for 1849—formerly published and sold by article speaks for itself, and we can only 
: . | ° 5 

his choice of three punishments—seven years’ | Elijah Weaver, deceased, have been removed 


famine, three months’ flight before an invader, to our store, No. 4 N. 5th street, where they) 
or three days of pestilence. It conveys an in-| wan hereafter be procured 
tense conception of the horrors of pestilence, P : 





influencing the life and conversation of those 








upon the doctrines contained therein. 
He who lives up to this inward knowledge, 


fair system of doctrines, but of deriving com- 


In order to extend the usefulness of our pa-| _ si ita 
Such an individual cannot rest satisfied in 


zion of forms, for he partakes of the substance, 
by obedience to that which is revealed to 
‘him. 

A doctrinal or speculative religion has its 
life in activity or excitement, and often ex- 
|presses itself in glowing and imaginative lan- 
‘guage, while the religion founded on inward 


‘order, the propensities and passions of its 
possessor remaining unsubdued; while the 


we have not enoughto supply deficiencies. : ‘2 ; 
. mn other brings the individual character into 





advise our readers to peruse it carefully and 
ponder it well, believing that they, with our- 
selves, may be benefitted by its perusal. 








that even the word of inspiration should regard | ares : 

its three days to be equal to three months of} Qpeprence—Knowepce.—Anarticle under| ee ere 
slaughter by the rage of man, or seven years of] ae at : ae “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them. 
famine ; both the deepest trials of mere national | "© 20V6 "'e @PPpears in a Fecen! number of) Tt was by engaging in speculations beyond 


endurance. The king chooses pestilence, as\the “British Friend.” It is from the pen ofthe Jimits of our powers, that many of the 
being the most rapid and exclusive action of Di-|an unknown writer, and was published in ae of the early ages arose. Men fresh 
vine wrath, ‘journal at the request of a correspondent, |from the schools of pagan philosophy sought to 
And David said, * Let us fall now into the sitet h cial Ds ecient EE. iene |form theories consistent with their own notions, 
hand of the Lord.” . - — \as to the inscrutable mysteries of the Godhead ; 
_ So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel We have rarely perused an essay of the|and the wildest chimeras, and most dangerous 
a the morning even to the time appointed :|kind more replete with sound instruction.jerrors of opinion and practice followed. On 
and there died of the people, even from Dan to|"Tye aim of the writer appears to be, to point the other hand, men sound in the faith sought 


Beer-sheba seventy thousand men.’’—2 Samuel} | it ie tellneibetile telat ar aad ito meet these bold innovators on their own 
—o cage Of eivine| round, and to harmonise with, and explain by 


Another remarkable circumstance is that a, to consist in simple obedience to the |the dogmas of the schools, the faith of the gos- 

ee a appeared to have produced a|inward teachings of the Spirit of Truth—and|pel ; and this error has, perhaps, been the more 
a . S y *Z . . ; 7 ” } 

mora! reform. Instead of the natural awe of|+, show how different this kind of knowledge |SeTious of the two. For the heresies and the 


Heaven, it seems to have been signalized by}. Pe: si dil Prue: \wild fanaticism which the former engendered, 
the wildest excess—by the fiercer crimes andj!§ ‘T° © dogmas and opim:ons Of the theo-| same to an end; whereas the unsound philoso- 


more reckless carousals of despair. Rebel-|logian, and from the airy speculations and | phy which was brought to the aid of sound 
lion, murder, and the frantic indulgence of}sentimental philosophy of those who nely | orioden still maintains its influence in the 
{ 








every passion aad appetite, have in general| . . Christian world 
oe rama upon intellectual light for their cuidance. renee os . 
characterized the progress of mortality. Thucy-| P ” S To my mind, the fairest aspect of the profes- 


dides dates the especial profligacy of Athens| Mere belief, or opinions without experi-| gion of Friends, is the manner in which it 


from the era of the plague. “ Let us eat and|mental knowledge of their truth, are shown to|teaches us that the progress of the true believer 
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is guided. It turns the mind aside from mere-|these impositions and teachings, I cannot but'artful reasonings; and not unfrequently they 
ly speculative opinions to the path of duty.|think they seek a shorter and easier road, than, uudergo a total change, through gradations, 
It tests, at every step therein, the reality of our|the painful and difficult one which every true|scarcely perceived at the time by the individual 
profession. It never suffers mere opinion to/discip!e must pursue. Some perhaps desire aj himself. 

take the place of living practical faith. Know-' profession more in favour with the world, that} It is no easy task to indicate the precise 
ledge, to the true Friend, is the daughter of,admits of an alliance with its pleasures and point at which opinions, that run parallel for a 
obedience. He believes that the way of life is'rewards. To some the silent Meeting, the considerable length, begin to deviate. The 
one in which the way-faring man, though a|short and simple exhortation, may have become broad and general principles may be sufficient- 
fool, may walk. He is assured that if he|irksome. Others, losing sight of that funda-|ly clear and distinct, while the forms of ex- 
obeys in singleness of heart, the manifested|mental principle of our faith—the Light of, pression which separately flow from them may 
will of Christ, he will be led from knowledge | Christ within—may have become ensnared by|shade into each other, so as to require a nicer 
to knowledge of all that it concerns him to |arguments which they cannot by their own|eye than ordinary to detect the source from 
know. ‘There will be a certainty and assur-|reasoning powers refute. Whatever strength|which they spring. Forms of expression may 
ance in this knowledge accompanying obedi-|such converts have added to the societies which|thus incautiously be introduced among the 
ence, with which mere speculative opinions |they have joined, we all know how little they | members of a religious society, which involve 
have nothing in common. The spirit which is|have taken from our own. consequences fatal to its own fundamental 
thus imparted, is one of clear and calm at In these cases, the deviations are palpable to| principles, and to its dearesttestimonies. The 
table confidence in the Truth. That such is!the meanest capacity that is divinely enlighten-|doctrine of the immediate guidance of the Holy 
the real character of our religious profession,|ed. But it is surprising how wide a departure| Spirit, the belief that it is the same Divine 
is proved by the lives of all its most eminent) will pass undetected by those who are not kept| Monitor which convicts of sin in the dawn of 
and consistent disciples. quick of understanding in the fear of the Lord, | life, that is the Leader and Teacher of the peo- 

No matter how trivial the requisition—if the|if no overt act betrays its extent. ple of God—the assurance that obedience to 
still small voice enforce it—it must be obeyed,| The taint of unsound opinions, which thus|these early teachings—faithfulness in the day 
or all progress, without there be a further|springs from secret disobedience, may lurk|of little things—is the condition of all growth in 
visitation, is atan end. And all the Christian|unseen in the constitution, like those obscure|true religion, impart to the society which lives 
virtues follow in the train of obedience—docili-| diseases, the symptoms of which are percepti-| up to this faith, acharacter altogether peculiar. 
ty to the Great Teacher—humility before God!ble only to the practised eye, until they become|A godly, self-denying life—sincerity to the 
—distrust of man’s own powers—faith, charity,| incurable. Let us then endeavour to trace the| very core of the heart—a scrupulously tender 
patience, and long-suffering. Obedience is|rise and the progress of that spirit of specula-|conscience—a liveliness of all the spiritual 
thus first, and midst, and last of the Christian|tive religion, and of empty formality, against} faculties, these and their kindred virtues, will 
virtues. It is indeed the sole condition of at-| which our early Friends waged an incessant|be found among such a people, accompanied, 
taining to any one of them. war ; and fromthe inroads of which, no human| it may be, by very little of what the learned 

It is ever to be borne in mind that this know-|society can ever, with safety, cease to watch.|term theological knowledge. 
ledge of Divine Truth, which is, when it goes | To repeat what I have before remarked, the| The primary duty being to follow the mani- 
handin hand with obedience, a true and saving|mere profession of sound doctrine is not reli-|festation of the Light of Christ, as regards the 
knowledge, may, by being treasured up in the|gion. No matter how sound the form of words,|course proper for the individual himself—a 
memory, become a part of the intellectual|or how zealous the profession, if we bring not| blameless life, and the subjugation of the pas- 
stores of the natural man. Disobedience de-!forth its fruits, we are not grafted on the true|sions and propensities to the yoke of the cross, 
stroys the practical efficacy of such knowledge,|vine—we are not of the flock of the compan-|become the great tests of religious standing. 
while its efforts upon the theoretical views.of\ions of Christ. It is one of the subtlest decep-| All these effects of the guidance of the Spirit 
religion are often such, as’to covtceal from the|tions ofthe unwearied adversary, thus gradually|run parallel, so to speak, with the inspired 
individual and his friends, the deadness which|to loosen opinion and belief from their hold on|volume. The humble Christian who thus 
Is Creeping over him. There is generally, ifjconduct. Whatever does this, makes men| lives up to his knowledge, finds in the perusal 
not always, in the secret of the heart, a con-|contented with a mere profession, and diverts|}of the Holy Scriptures, one of his greatest 
sciousness of the falling off. We may strive|the mind from the straight yet narrow path of consolations, and he is led by that spirit into 
then to recover our inward self-approbation by |duty. He who parts from his companions, for|the belief of all its doctrines. It confirms his 
a higher profession, by greater assiduity in ex |a road which seems to run in the direction|}own experience ; it cheers his drooping heart ; 
ternal performances; and we too often impose | which they are pursuing, keeps for a time the|it opens to his illuminated eye the ways of God 
not merely on others, but on ourselves by these|same objects in view ; he is within hearing of| with man. Thus it is that he grows in spiritual 
efforts. Who is there that cannot trace in the|their voices, within sight of their persons, and|knowledge, and that one of the most striking 
lines of his own experience the incipient stages, |flatters himself that the wider and pleasanter| features of his character becomes an undisputa- 
at least, of this fatal delusion? How often does|course which he is following, must end at the|tious earnestness, alike removed from the love 
this spiritual palsy creep from limb to limb over|same point. He does not think of the change\of curious speculation, from exaggerated pro- 
the whole frame ? which is gradually taking place in the scenery | fession, and from indifference. 

This secret falling off from an obedience to|around him—the increasing distance between| On the other hand, the tendency of asystem 
the requisitions of the Divine Teacher, is the him and his old companions, or the new as-|which regards the Scripture as the sole founda- 
evil germ from which has sprung a large por-|sociates that are slowly taking their place ; for'tion, and relies upon it as the only source of 
tion of the empty profession and ceremonial’ his mind has gradually become accustomed to| religious Truth, 1s to make the knowledge of 
religion there are in the world. Among the/all this; nor is he aroused to the full conscious-| its contents the test of religious standing. The 
heathen, who deemed that the favour of the ness of fhe change which has come over him,|two doctrines are not in their effects, to a con- 
gods was to be propitiated by offerings, men|until some of those events occur whiclr, in the|siderable extent and in a certain sense, Incom- 
thought they fulfiilled all the duties, by perform- | progress of life, chill us to the heart by sud-| patible, for a holy self-denying life is avowedly 
ing the public ceremonials of religion. The denly reminding us of the lapse of time and|the great end of both. Yet the latter leaves 
same feeling helps to keep alive to this day,|the changes of the inner man. exposed a weak point of the human heart, 
the rites and ceremonies which are but too, Such is the case, in regard to their brethren| which the former carefully guards; for where 
often the substitutes for vital religion. This is in the faith, of those whose obedience ceases to|the greatest importance is attached to the 
seen in the dependence placed on the outward keep pace with knowledge. Their can be, as| knowledge of doctrine, the formal profession of 
ritual—the sacraments, as they are called, of I have said, no belief so firm as that which) belief comes to be accepted as the sign of that 
the Romish and most Protestant sects ; and springs from living experience. Sentiments on|change of heart, which on the other system, is 
which may deceive the individual as to his'religion, growing on any other grounds, bear| tested by a change of life. Not that the one 
own real state, by making outward comnpli-|words, and not realities ; and however acutely does not regard a religious life, and the other 
ances with prescribed forms the great test of we may reason respecting them, however we,sound doctrine. Bunt such is man, that where 
the soundness of his spiritual condition. It is may think to fortify them by the authority of the belief is in any way countenanced, that the 
with good reason that our book of Discipline | Scripture, and of pious men, they are to us| performance of certain rituals and forms is ac- 
speaks of them as “ the teachings and imposi- merely bare opinions. As such, they are ceptable to the Almighty, and where it is found 
tions of men, out of which the Lord, by his changeable and uncertain. Wanting the foun-|that it will pass, with the dispensers of repu- 
Spirit and power, hath gathered our Society.” |dation of experimental knowledge, they are tation, for the reality of religion, the mind 

When I look around upon those who have liable to be warped by the passions and the| may lend itself to the delusion, and not only 
left our Society, to place themselves under interests—to be turned aside by ingenious and rest contented with the mere profession, bu 
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devotion, to conceal its own secret conscious- munion to their full extent. 
ness of short coming from itself, and evento} Another and unhappy characteristic of this 


INTELLIGENCER. 


seek, by exaggerated expressions of piety and! answer the purpose of social worship and com-| 


ences in public affairs, For, though our Socie- 
‘ty seeks and professes to be governed in its 
‘deliberations by the presence of the Head of 


gain a high name for religion, by the strictness | religion of sentiment and speculation, is, that)the Church—the men who compose it, enjoy 
with which all the rituals of the worship areas it has its life in excitement; in proportion as |neither as individuals, nor as a body, any im- 
performed. lit prevails, the calm and simple narratives | munity from error, save in the individual 

This religion, which has its seat in the intel-' contained in the journals of our own Friends| possesion of that Wisdom which comes from 
lect, may leave unsabdued the affections and|become flat and distasteful, and are forsaken jabove, and which descends upon the pure and 
passions of the natural man. It leads to a/for more highly wrought and exciting expres-|the humble, aud the sincere and the obedient 


dependence upon an assent to the opinions|sions of devotional feeling. This change of 
derived from Scripture—to elaborate investiga-| taste, I think, does great injustice to those 
tions of Scriptural doctrines, and an over-esti-|excellent writings. To my mind, they are 
mate of the importance of such knowledge.j;among the most instructive and edifying of 
Far I am from denying the real value of suchjreligious compositions. They are more free, 


! 


| 


alone. 

There is another form of this delusion, to 
which prosperous and highly cultivated com- 
munities like our own, are peculiarly liable. 
Knowledge and wealth, when dedicated to the 


researches. But the point [ wish to enforce is,;as a class, from cant, from affectation, from|service of Truth, are instruments for good, 
that where they are not made under the influ-| exaggeration, than any other religious autobi-| whose value it is not easy to appreciate: but 
ence of the Holy Spirit, where they do not go/ographies. Their very nakedness of the orna-|when they merely minister to the love of intel- 


hand in hand with obedience, according to ments of style, constituting what some esteem 
knowledge, they are—even where they do not, their dulness, is closely connected with their| 
from extrinsic causes, lead into error—butbar-|highest merit. Each one of them is the faith-| 
ren learning. The result of such researches' fy] record of a new exemplification—varying 
will, however, in many cases, depend on the| with the individual’s temperament, intellect, | 
authors who are consnlted. And hence it is| previous history and condition in life—of the 
that so many inexperienced persons, anxious|power of the Holy Spirit to conform and to! 
for a more systematic and formal exposition of| mould all these opposing elements to its own 
religious truth than our own writers have/blessed purposes, and proving by the uniformi- 


lectual or physical indulgence, they may charm 
to sleep all the higher faculties of the soul. 
How easy is the descent for such a people 
into a benevolent philanthropy, occupying itself 
abroad rather than at home—content with the 
decencies of religious form and amiable man- 
ners ! 

Let no one seek to turn aside the severe 
reality of these truths, by fastening them upon 


given, have resigned their understandings to ty of the result, inso many various and opposite 
the guidance of the sectaries into whose com-| cases, the reality and the efficacy of that Divine|feelings. ‘here are times when the duties, 
panionship they have first fallen. |Power to which they bear testimony. for which men must prepare themselves, re- 
In point of fact, | doubt whether any Christ-| A religion of form is the necessary conse-|quire the closest examination of themselves, 
ian community views Scripture with a truer|quence of this loosening of opinion from its|the most unsparing truth to others. May the 
regard than the Society of Friends. We!hold upon conduct—the natural substitute for|Father of spirits grant unto the church, should 
receive it as the authentic record of Revelation. | that taking up of the cross which is so difficult|that hour of her need ever come—champions— 
We hold all doctrine contrary to it to be a delu-|for the natural man, who rarely fails toseek to/regardless of obloquy and fearless of man— 
sion of the evil one. We scrupulously adhere|supply, by artificial heat, the decay of the inner| who shall, in the majesty of meekness, and the 
to its language in enunciating our principles.| warmth of vital and spiritual religion. invulnerable armour of integrity, stand forth 
Whatever brevity there may be in our expres-| If this become the situation of those who|for the right and the true—for “the law and 
sions On some points, is owing to this, that}have been called upon to preach the gospel, |the testimony !” 
there is the same in the language of Scripture| how effectually does it close to them the spring 
itself. Yet we cannot agree with the writers/of living ministry. Where it becomes that of 
who term it the word of God, and the original'tie hearer, how does it take aw 


others, or accuse me of fomenting unworthy 





oe 


Marriep,—at Friends meeting house, Cherry Street, 
ay the POWeT'on 4th day 2d ultimo, Cuanies 8. Ocvento Emma 


m the unsound, | Coxsrr, daughter of Henry C. Corbit, all of this City. 
A lifeless ministry, 


fountain of Christian doctrine ; and we ought to\of discriminating the sound from 
be aware of the consequences likely to flow|the living from the dead ? 
from the incautious use of language, which is'dull and drowsy meetings, an impatience of 


dancin 
Drep,—On 11th of 11th month, Er13am Weaver, in 

the 79th year of his age. 

It has been customary under the head of « Items,” to 

tract from the newspapers of our city, such matters of 

, ntelligence as might be suitable for the information of 

we shall find equal occasion for melancholy Friends, and it would be extraordinary indeed were we 


a Se ; | reflection. Its first effect being to remove the|to omit from our columns the record of an accident by 
week. Other religious societies habitually|power by which the natural propensities are| which the community at large has lost an honored mem- 
apply to it the Sabbath, which implies that this| kept in subjection, they soon regain their influ- ber, and the Society of Friends a valuable Elder. It is, 


particular day of the week has been consecrat-| ence, softened, it is true, and accommodated to} doubtless, already known to most, that our dear friend 
ed by a perpetual decree of rest and Divine|the peculiar position of the individual. The|Ftijah Weaver was knocked down in the street by a horse 


the expression of opinions held by us to be a worship, thus imperceptibly creep in. 
sound, &c. If we examine the manner in which this 
Another instance of the influence which this| secret defection from obedience influences the |e; 
adoption of modes of thought and expression|social relations and the religious commonwealth, |; 
foreign to our principles, exerts, is found in the | 
different views respecting the First-day of the| 


worship, and that any labour performed therein | propensities and passions of men can feed and 
is a violation of the Divine law. That the day|fatten on whatever food is offered to them. 
should be employed in serious thoughts and|Vanity may lurk beneath the neat and costly 
Divine worship, is our sincere belief and prac-! garment. how plain soever its fashion; ambition 
tice, but not for the reason given. The Friend] may find an ample field in the humble sphere 
who blends in his own mind the two reasons| of the duties of society. 
for observing this day, is in danger of leaning} Nay,more—do but allow men a corner, how- 
bag narrow, for secret indulgence, and they 


on the wrong one, and of given his assent to 

the maxims on which it is founded. Now, so| will be the loudest in their censure of the id 
far as he does this, he weakens as to himself|cesses of other propensities. Grant to the | 
one of the strongest defences of our doctrines. | desires of the natural man the free indulgence’ 
For, if the Jewish Sabbath form an exception—| in his favourite objects, whatever these may be, | 
if, with respect to it, the hand-writings of ordi-| and it is marvellous how closely he will coun-| 
nances has not been blotted out, then is it not|terfeit the voice of duty in all others. In pro-| 
true, that Christ’s dispensation is purely spirit-| portion as men cease to be governed in their 
ual ; and if so there may be other exceptions, social relations, and in the affairs of the church, | 
and our whole system be built upon the sand. by an awful sense of religious duty, other 
This opinion of the sanctity of the day cannot motives—misplaced or unworthy—must act in 
fail to impart a feeling that the worship per-jits stead. It would not be difficult to trace the 
formed therein must be peculiarly acceptable; manner in which private friendships—the un- 
to the Divine being, and it must lessen in the;due and even servile admiration of a popular 
same degree the value of that whichis perform-| preacher, the interests, the opinions, the preju-| 
ed at other stated times. It may even be dices—nay—the animosities of particular com- 
assigned as the cause of an imagined effect—'binations and private circles, may thus almost 
namely, that these midweek assemblies do not/imperceptibly become the predominating influ-| 


on seventh day the eleventh of last month, as he was 
passing from his store in Front street to proceed to his 
dwelling house. He was taken up apnarently insensible, 
and being carried back into the siore, expired in litile 
more than an hour from the time of the injury, without 
evincing much consciousness, or manifestation of suf- 
fering: 

Thus, atan advanced age, has another faithful and 
consistent Elder been suddenly removed from works to 
rewards. T,ong known to his fellow citizens as a quiet, 
humble individual, pursuing the even tenor of his way, 
without seeking after the praises of men, he was in soci- 
ety, and among those who by nature and occupation were 
more immediately around him, held in the highest esti- 
mation for the sterling qualities of a practical christian. 
He was remarkably deliberate and solid in judgment, 
and seldom failed to give evidence in his conclusions that 
the spirit of wisdom animated and directed him. The 
church militant on earth may truly mourn its loss when 
such are called forth from its ranks to join the church 
triumphant in heaven. There is atime to war, and a 
time to be at peace. Inits conflict with the powers ot 
this world, with spiritual wickedness in high places, ex- 
ample is far more effectual than precept. The example 
of two Elders ofthis city, Tuomas Ze, and the subject of 
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this notice, so suddenly called away within a few months |der ends, and the landscape only looks cleaner|is doubtless ‘attributable to the cutaneous tran- 
past, constitutes the loudest preaching, the most\than ever when it is over. A vast practical |spiration which is constantly taking place, and 
availing call to «go and do likewise.” May there be raised benefit results from a chain of circumstances which loosens the attachment of dirt, so that 
Up succesors like unto them, clothed with their meek) apparently so trifling as the gathering and dis-|the next shower washes all away, and the leaf 
spirit of christian integrity and usefulness. \charging of a rain-cloud. All the impurities|is as glistening asever. The velvety clothing 

Dizp,—At his late residence near Darby, Pennsyl-| which a state of change necessarily entails|of other plants contributes likewise to the same 
vania, on the 25th of Eleventh month, Joux Cuarman,|re thus removed ; not only is the face of the|end ; for dust will not, and water cannot, ad- 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. earth renewed, and the crowding vegeta-| here to such a surface. Our beautiful and deli- 

The long indisposition of this friend, has prevented | tion which luxuriates upon its fertile bosom re-|cate companions the flowers are, also furnished 
his mingling much in society for a considerable time| invigorated, but it is also washed clean, expos-|with a wax-like structure, by which means 
past, but he will be remembered by many as the care-|ed afresh to atmospheric influences, while the they are able to cast offthe accidental pollu- 
taker of Mulberry Street meeting house, which situa-/ gatherings of previous weeks ate all swept|tions of the ambient air. This effect is materi- 
tion he filled satisfactorily for about twenty years. down and deposited ont of sight beneath the|ally assisted by the position of the parts of the 

He had charge of the burial ground under the diree-| Surface of the biue ve Water thus appear) vegetable creature, such as the generally de- 
tion of the Committee of interments, during the same|‘he principal restorative of beauty to nature’s| pendent curve of the leaf, thedrooping of flow- 
period, and kept an accurate record of all the|Cowntenance ; but it is no doubt aided materi-|ers; and at the period of their death, the dead 
burials among Friends, with remarks, &c., which is in| ally dy winds, which scatter into the air the|portions drop, by a natural process, from the 
possession of the writer of this notice. dust and other extraneous particles, which|stem, fall to the earth, and are speedily hidden 

For some years past, he has been afflicted with a|might and do collect upon the face of all natu-|from view in the soil, from which in a little 
cancerous affection, which was attended at times with |": objects. while, they come not to be distinguished. 
much suffering, which it is believed, had a ten-| We have a series of beautiful illustrations} Doubtless also, the sober brown colour of the 
dency to prepare his mind for the last solemn change. | Of the same attention to cleanliness of appear-|mould, as well as the generally subdued tone 

He was as well as usual on the morning of his\#0Ce in the vegetable kingdom, which, though|of every natural landscape, adds much to the 
decease, and passed away very suddenly and apparently |in accordance with received usage we class|clean and unsoiled aspect of the whole, by, as 
without pain. them under inanimate nature, we conceive to|it is commonly called, hiding the unavoidable 
have a just claim to a different position. The|dirt. The opposite effect would have resulted 
provisions for cleaniiness, however, are princi-| had the ordinary colours of earth been similar 
pally of the passive order. At first sight, one|to its extraordinary ones: what, for example, 


Diev,—On Third-day morning, the 2st ultimo, | 
after a protracted illness, Hannan, eldest daughter of| 





Joseph and Esther Grubb, late of Wilmington, Del. | would be inclined to believe it almost impossi- 
During the indisposition of our beloved friend, she ble that a blade of grass, in immediate proxim- 


was at times mercifully permitted to feel the sustaining | ity as it is to a filthy soil, could be kept clean ;| 


influence of Divine love, which enabled her to attain) ipo dirty splashings of a shower, or the down- 
to a state of resignation to the will of her Heavenly! pressing influence of a breeze, would suffice to 
Father, and to express that not a cloud appeared in| take all the beauty out of an artificial grass- 
her way. ‘blade. How different the result! Pick a 

When the time of her departure drew near, she took! } sndful of the tender herb from the worst field, 


would have been the uncomfortable-looking 
'condition of things if the earth had been bright- 
‘red, or yellow, or blue, in its ordinary tones. 
Things, however, have been differently order- 
‘ed; and while we survey all nature, we may 
\fully join in the expressions of Dr. Macculloch, 
and say that it presents that “ universal book 
of cleanliness and neatness, which is as strik- 





leave of those around her, exhorting them «to love| ihe very slushiest meadow, and it is found| ing as if there was a hand perpetually employ- 
the Lord Jesus, who would then be with them through! ¢jean, fresh, shining, without a spot of dirt or| ed in no other office, preserving an order which 


the valley and shadow of death.” 
She madea peaceful and quiet close, giving evidence 
that «« Death was swallowed up in victory.” 


——>——- - 


|any such thing, sothat it looks as though it had| we cannot maintain in our possessions without 


ijust left the hands of the Great Artificer. This| constant labour.” 
|result is principally due to the lustrous coat of} Few minds will be found, we believe, which 


silex with which the blade is provided, and the| will resist the evidence here adduced to the ex- 


ale al ni olished, glittering surface of which uenies at-) istence of a law of cleanliness in creation ; but 
SAEEnSs, SA Oe Hachment to a spot of dirt. Grass, however,| if we turn to the animal kingdom, the testimo- 

In these days of universal wash-house, bath, is by no means the only class of plants furnish-'ny becomes quite conclusive. Many precau- 
and scouring propensities, it may be amusing|ed witha similar provision, a glazed surface,|tions against dirt in this, as in the other divi- 
as well as interesting to learn what has been | evidently intended principally for this end.|sion of nature, are passive. No one that looks 
long since taught in the kingdom of nature by; While meditating upon this subject, we have! upon the glittering corslet of a cockroach, inha- 
the silent but impressive method of example.) been much struck witha thought probably new biting, as it does, the dusty cracks and crannies 

In endeavouring to illustrate our subject, we/|in its application. Before our study stands alof our kitchen floors all night, and spotless as 
shall not enter into its minute details, but seek| beautiful evergreen ; here are leaves which|it is, can deny the conclusion, that there is an 
to glean the general truth from a variety of| were new just a year ago; clouds of dust have|admirable proviso against filth in this insect. 
facts cursorily mentioned. Beginning even| enveloped every artificial object exposed during| And the same may be said of the metallic- 
with inanimate’ nature we find the lesson of| the sume period; but the leaves of this holly| coated family of beetles, whose burnished backs 
cleanliness on her first page. Who that sur-|are as glossy and clean as though the creation|repel alike the minutest speck of dirt or the 
veys the most ordinary landscape, unfitted per-|of last week. Let the reader extend this re-|heaviest pelterings of a summer shower ; and 
haps to inspire the poet or awaken the imagi-| mark, and remember how large a number of the wing-covers of these beautiful insects are 
of the romancist, can point to any stain upon; evergreen plants are apparently specially pro-| without doubt, while they are the shields, also 
its smiling face, if the defiling contact of man| vided with highly varnished surfaces for this the dirt-repellers of the delicate gauze-like 


be not manifest? ‘The fresh raiment of the} 
fields, the hard features of the rocks, the stream) 
descending in clear, sparkling, laughing, sles 
bling waters, or stealing in slower measure 
through the plain; the spotless aspect of the 
driven snow, the smooth-laid surface of the 
sandy shore, the deep pellucid waters of the) 
great ocean—these are all clean. There is no) 
spot of filth to be seen in them, except when 
the purificatory process is actually going on. 
Then the heavens assume what we might per- 
haps consider a filthy aspect—the sky becomes} 
clothed with sackcloth, the hills disappear in 
murky fogs, the mountain stream comes down) 
in flocks of mud, hurling along heaps of degra-| 


ded materials; the sea casts up its mire and| 


very purpose, that theleaves, being peculiarly | wings so artfully folded up beneath them. 
liable to become dirty, by reason of their long| Again, in the same division of zoology, consi- 
duration, may effectually resist the polluting |der the down and hair-clothed insects ; or those 
influence of time. It is not forgotten that other! cased in the loveliest array of scales, as the 
ends may be in view also; but it isa well-| butterflies ; nothing defiling will stick here, and 
known fact to the naturalist, that in the works|the unsoiled aspect of every such insect suffici- 
of creation many effects are produced by a very|ently testifies the perfection of the arrangement. 
limited number of causes. ‘hat this cleanli-/\The glossy surface of the hair of animals is a 


‘ness of aspect is, however, due to something similar provision for a similar end; and the 


more than a nice disposition of surface, will facility with which it repels water, man ofter. 
appear when we reflect upon the utter impos-| recognises, and applies to his own purposes for 
sibility of keeping any artificial substance,|coats, aprons, hats, or caps. — 

however highly polished, in a similar condi-| We probably judge rightly in supposing that 
tion of cleanliness when exposed to similar dirt-|the active demonstrations of cleanliness are the 
disposing causes. Look at our window-panes| most interesting, and are likely to be the most 
for instance ; here is a surface which should re-| impressive. The several means by which this 


dirt, and at these times the law appears sus-| sist filth, if that were all that is necessary; but 
pended; but on the contrary, this is the very|a little time elapses, and while the evergreen 
process itself by whichthe general result is ob-| leaves are ever fresh and shining, the reflected 





is accomplished, supply us with the order in 
which we shall mention them. ‘These are 
combing, brushing, licking, and washing four 





tained. In a little while all this seeming disor-| pane has become clouded with dirt. This effect) divisions to which nearly all may, we think, be 
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reduced. One of the commonest and most cu-| T,,RIENDS* ALMANACS FOR 1849.—Having 
f! purchased the entire stock of the above almanacs of 


rious examples of combing, for the purposes o 
cleanliness, may be observed by closely watch- 
ing a common garden spider. These insects 
are particularly exposed to dirt ; the dust of the| 
air, particles of their webs, or defilement from 
their prey, become entangled in the hairs of| 


t 


their legs, and would probably both materially |ings 
add to the discomfort and to the disability of the | ry roo 
insect for its active life, were they not removed. | cold water in kitchen and bath room, situated in Marshall | 
The wants of the creature have not been for-|street between Parrish and Poplar. 
and its mouth is furnished with serra- 9" ¢# be given immediately. Apply to, 


gotten, 
tures like theteeth of acomb. The insect puts 
its leg into its mouth, and gradually draws it| 
through these teeth, so as entirely to comb off 
every particle of dust and dirt, which it then) 
collects into a pellet, and carefully tosses away! | 
In order that this operation may be thoroughly 
done, and no part of the leg escape, a little 
curved hook is added, which bends down over 
the edge of the comb, rendering the escape of| 
any partof the leg impossible. When this| 
self-cleaning operation is perfect, the imsect 


with Juseph Foulke for their future publication, we ex- 
pect to keep on hand a constant supply. 





HOICE PLAIN GOODS.—We invite attention to 
our stock of Plain Goods, which has been selected 

he late Elijah Weaver, and having made arrangements with much care, to suit the wants of Friends 

Lupins made all wool de Jains. 

neat styles de laines and cashmeres. 

| Drab, brown and black lustres ana alpacas. 


0 nN te ceneinieeetth Teton areaeeenniaeeetneian Figured glace lustres, a new and desirable article 
N'T’.—A- new and convenient modern built) French merinos, Indiana cashmeres, &c. 


three storied brick house, with double back build-| 4 jarge assortment of plain shawls. 
nd good yards, gas in all the lower and second sto-| Wide black silks, hosiery and gloves. 
ms kitchen and entry, cooking range ard hot and) Book muslins and hdkfs. Also a small lot of 


Very shear, extra size book muslin hdkfs. 
Cap stuffs, linen cambric and silk hdkfs. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
9 mo. 28. N. E. corner of Arch & Fourth. 


URNISHING GOODS.—We have Jately fitted up 
an apartment exclusively for furnishing goods, and 
ire now prepared to offer at low prices the following: 
Cradle, crib and ironing blankets. 
9-4—10-4—11-4 and 12-4 Whitney blankets. 
Marseilles quilts and counterpanes. 
Barnsley and Irish sheetings, all widths. 
Pillow linens, table linens and cloths, napkins. 
Bureau covers, towelings and flannels. 
Dressed and undressed Irish linens, approved makes 
JOHNS & PAYNE. 


“ 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., No.4 No rth 5th St. 


Rent $275, possess- | 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH & Co. No. 4 north 5th st. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs 
Cambriec and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 
Cotton T willed Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. 


with fresh strength betakes itself to its occupa-| Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil 9 mo. 28, N. E. corner Arch & Fourth.. 

7 ~ | Cloths. endian aninestiteeliglianie 
tion. This curious fact appears long to have Twilled CQatien beh eeate ond Fidiian. ALL AND WINTER GOODS.—CHARLES 
been unnoticed, and was first discovered by 1 


Mr. Rennie, who mentions it in an interesting 
paper published at the Royal Institution. The 
bird well known as the fern-owl, or night-jar, | 
has an instrument on purpose to effect this ob-| 
ject, areal comb. One of its claws differs from | 
all the rest in length, and in the remarkable | 
fact of its being serrated or toothed like a comb; | 
and such is the intention ofthe contrivance. It| 
was long mistaken for an Instrument with which | 
to wound its prey. Other naturalists perceiv- 
ing its resemblance to a comb, and considering | 
the whiskers of the bird, conceived that it was | 
intended to comb the bird’s whiskers. But} 
against this ingenious hypothesis it must unfor- 
tunately be mentioned, that some of the species) 
possess the comb without the whiskers, in| 
which case its function must be, on that suppo-| 
sition, unnecessary. The celebrated Alexan-| 
der Wilson, ornithologist of America, decided | 
the question by finding in the ‘whip-poor-will,’| 
a bird belonging to the same group, and the! 
inner edge of one of the claws of which is also| 
prectinated, portions of down adhering to the} 
teeth. He therefore very rationally concludes 
that this instrument is most ‘ probably employ-| 
ed as a comb to rid the plumage of the head of 
vermin, this being the principal, and almost the| 
only part so infested in all birds.’ In another} 
portion of that splendid work, he mentions that! 
the ‘night-heron,’ or ‘qua-bird,’ possesses also| 
a prectinated or comb-like claw, which has} 
from thirty-five to forty teeth, and is used for a} 
similar purpose to that in the last case men- 
tioned 





To be continued. 


They who cannot forgive their friends, are 
not likely to love their enemies. 
—s—— 


ADAMS invites attention to his newly selected 
and extensive stock of DRY GOODS, many of which 
have been ordered expressly to suit the wants of 
“Friends,” and plain persons generally. 


Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 

Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. 

Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. 

A variety of other articles produced wholly by Freer 
sABOR, 


The colors of the French merinos, cashmeres, merino 
finish, paramettas, glossy alpacas, mouslin de Jaines and 
0F-Expected in a few days, a general assortment of queen cloths, are thought to be better than usual, and 
fine hosiery—bleached and brown. | the prices very low. 

Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. | 

Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. 

Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 

Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 

Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, | 
confectionary, &c., &c. 

0G Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 
Chocolate, for invalids. Country mercharts supplied 
with free labour goods at advantageous prices. and fami- 
lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 
ingly. Trexums Casa. 


Plain stvle printed goods of different fabrics. 
black silks in great variety. 

UNSHRINKABLE FLANNELS, white, yellow, 
scarlet, drab and mixed, from course to very fine. 

Sheer book muslin, hdkfs., silk blind, bobbinet, &c. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


C. A. constantly keeps a full supply for persons com 
mencing housekeeping or replenishing. 

Damask table cloths, napkins, linen sheeting, shirting 
and for pillows, toweling, &c., &c., have been purchased 
at auction, and are sold at less than importation cust. 

No. 79 Arch St., between 2d and Sd St., North side 
Philada. 

Plain style blanket shawls, the best assortment he ever 
| offered, and other shawls generally. 


9 mo. 23. 
7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand apd for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


Glossy 


| 





GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 








OOKS FOR SCHOOLS.—T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 
north Fourth street, publishes the following works: 
Elements of French and English Conversations, by 
John Perrin. 
Fables in French by M. Perrin. 
Woolley’s Copy Books, in five parts. 
Woolley’s Penmanship in four parts. 











Do. do. complete in one book. 
Do. Copy Slips, Nos. 1, 2,5 and 4. EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 


School Records for Recitation and conduct. 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
City andCountry Spelling Book, by John Simmons. |sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
Arithmetical Tables on cards, for Public Schools. | trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
The Remembrancer, or. Fragments for Leisure Hours.|been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
Poetical Works and Essays of Elizabeth Margaret to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 

Chandler. terms 4 mo.1,—+tf. 
The Friends’ Family, a book for children. FO ee ee eee ee eee 
Emblems of Nature, an instructive Juvenile work. EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
Also many useful and interesting works, suitable for and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 

libraries,, whichwill be sold at very low prices for cash.|No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
19th mo. 5th. place of business; and having for more than twenty 

nents ———————= | years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 











A stated meeting of the Committee of Management of 


the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the| 


Library room on 4th day evening next, the 13th inst., 
at 7 o’clock. 


12th mo. 1848, Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 





eee MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—We 
have purchased of the late Elijah Weaver the en- 
tire stock Of Marriage Certificates, beautifully engraved 
on English parchment, and adapted to marriages by 
Friends’ ceremony, either before the meeting or at private 
houses. We have also purchased the eopper plate, and 
shall keep them for sale in future, at our store, No. 4 N. 
Fifth street. 
12th mo. 





W. D. PARRISH & CO. 


LL A LS 


RENCH MERINOES.— on feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
| 


On hand a complete as- 
sortment of choice shades of Lupins’ and other! business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
es, of French Merinoes. tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 
3-4 and 6-4 Cashmeres, for dresses. 
| Merino finish Parametta cloths, &c. &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 

N. E. corner Fourth and Arch streets. 

| 11th mo. 11th, 1848. tf. 


| mak 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
ey . 8. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on Twelfth street (jp One of this concern having 
== | been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 

HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road,| but few in any other establishment in this country. 

abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The winter Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 

jterm will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848,| ———-—_—_—_ 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches | CRACKED 
of a practical English education. For saaeatenbtaaaieal WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
on ee Henry W. yr - of G. M. JUS-| BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 

| TICENo. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

| altimore, or M. S, FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. |Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 3th St. near Arch. 


NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, 











